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und die in Maskulina und Feminina, halt denn auch in der Haufigkeit 
derVerleihungdespersonlichenGeschlechtsanDinge die Mitte, in- 
dem es eben nicht alle, aber doch die meisten Dinge unter die leben- 
den Wesen einreiht. Doch hat auch das Indogermanische Dinge bei 
weitem nicht in gleichem Grade wie Pflanzen sexualisiert, welche 
letzteren es fast immer mit personlichem Geschlecht ausgestattet 
hat." Dem gegeniiber mochte ich mit grosster Bestimmtheit an 
Brugmanns Auffassung festhalten, nach welcher die Bildung der 
grammatischen Geschlechter im Indogermanischen nicht von einer 
metaphorischen Sexualisierung ausging, sondern eine Folge logisch- 
grammatischer Formkategorien war, die zunachst nur zwischen in- 
dividueiler und genereller Wesensbezeichunng unterschieden. 
Wenn auch die tatsachliche Sexualisierung im metaphorischen Sin- 
ne ohne Zweifel schon in der gemeinsprachlichen Zeit begann, so 
hat man dennoch kein Recht, von einer "indogermanischen" Sexu- 
alisierung der Dinge und Pflanzen zu reden. Vielmehr scheint es 
mir, dass sich das grammatische Geschlecht ziemlich in gleichem 
Schritt mit jener Subjektivierung des Verbs entwickelte, die von 
dem objektiven Element der Aktionsart zu dem subjektiven Ele- 
ment der Zeitstufe fuhrte. Wie diese subjektive Temporalisierung 
des Verbs am weitesten im Deutschen gefiihrt hat, so ist das 
Deutsche auch in der Sexualisierung des Nomens am weitesten 
gegangen, indem im Laufe der germanisch-deutschen Entwicklung 
das Geschlecht mehr als in jeder andem indogermanischen Sprach- 
gruppe zur Grundlage der Deklinationsklassen wurde — und noch 
wird. 

E. Prokosch. 
Austin, Texas. 



COMMENTARY TO THE GERMANIC LAWS AND MEDIE- 
VAL DOCUMENTS. Leo' Wiener, Professor of Sla\dc Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1915, 8-vo, 1x1+224. 

This is the book whose advent was heralded in the educational 
symposium of the Nation for May 7, 1914, as foreshadowing the 
downfall of yet another idol of scientific veneration, and moved the 
editorial writer to the following malicious taunt, " Is it true, then, 
that Ulphilas did not translate the Bible in Gothic, after all, and 
that our fragments of that version are not a sacred and hoary 
monument of Teutonic speech from the fourth century, as we had 
supposed, but come from a later age and are contaminated with 
a mass of Romance words?" A book which marshalls in formid- 
able array the documentary evidence of hundreds of Roman and 
Germanic laws — "of the existence of which Germanic scholars 
know precious little," Wiener, Nation, June 11, 1914 — to prove 
that Gothic, the "Gibraltar of Germanic philology," stands on a 
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foundation of sand, is in fact but a debased Teutonic; that the 
Bible of the Visigoths was not turned into the vernacular by the 
Arian bishop Wulfila; that the Skeireins is after all a clumsily 
concealed anti-Adoptionist brochure, not only suspiciously remini- 
scent of, but actually based on Alcuin's tractates; and, finally, that 
the entire fabric of the Gothic idiom, as we possess it, must be 
removed from the Moesia of the fourth century to the Provence of 
Charlemagne's period. 

This much of the novel claim we are offered in a scintillating 
introductory essay prefixed to a series of disconnected etymological 
studies, which are intended to convince the reader that since the 
ideas underl}ang the vocables thus dissected could evolve only long 
after the Wulfilan epoch — witness the promulgation of the law on 
which the whole procedure connoted by the word is based — the 
bishop's authorship is purely apocryphal and the buge monument 
of conjectures built upon our false belief must fall to the ground 
of its own inherent weight. Besides which, we are requested to 
take on long-distance credit, to be realized in a forthcoming sequel 
to the narrative, the further assertions that the documents of 
Naples and Arezzo are bold forgeries of the eighth century; that 
the essentials of Germanic mythology are of Gotho- Arabic origin; 
and that the influence of an Arabicized Gothic tongue is evidenced 
by every single literary document couched in Anglo-Saxon, Norse 
and Old High German. 

The old-fashioned orthodox Germanist stands agape and dis- 
concerted before the picture of such frightful wreckage. His very 
fundamental conceptions as to the position of Gothic amidst the 
cognate dialects would have to suffer a woeful sea-change. The 
questions at present agitating the seminaries of Germanic learning — 
his whole stock-in-trade and himible pot-boUer — ^would be a thing 
of the past and ignominy. There would henceforth be no critical 
investigations as to the significance of Wulfila in the historical 
development of civilization. The matter of the Greek and Latin 
prototypes of his putative translation — which has been of such 
signal aid to the lugher criticism of the New Testament — would 
cease to interest the scholar. The linguistic norms and stylistic 
usages of Gothic, mirrors of an early Germanic cast of thought on a 
niveau parallel with synchronous Greek, would have to fall by the 
wayside of indifference. There would be no "Wulfila" at all, and a 
Gothic Bible of the fourth century would be at best an obsolescent 
hypothesis riddled to obHvion by a host of philological fallacies. 

If, nota bene, Professor Wiener's contentions were tenable. As a 
matter of fact there runs through the pages of his book an unbroken 
red streak of assumption and inconsequence which auspiciously 
lends a new lease of Hfe to Gothic literature and linguistics. 

The book, dedicated, by the way, to the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, opens with a chapter in which the author plimges into 
the ranks of the defunct Indian parallel-ists. His comparison of 
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the Teutonic tribes with the noble Cherokees of this continent 
conjures up before our eyes the hoary visage of Horkel and of 
Pallman who a long time ago insisted upon painting out the ancient 
German, if not in the garb, at least in the vices and virtues of that 
natural creature, the Redman of North America. Not profiting 
by the examples of his predecessors. Professor Wiener forgets the 
important circumstance that such a parallel would stamp the 
Germanic commonwealth nothing more nor less than a predatory 
state, and the freemen thereof semi-savages. And this, too, after 
his letter in the Nation where, according to his views, the Goths, 
in these very critical centuries from 400 to 600, "had conquered 
Rome, had formed kingdoms in Italy, southern France, and Spain, 
and had changed their barbaric life to one of civilization." He 
will have to admit that, although the Germans and the Indians 
may be compared on the score of relative primitiveness, raising the 
latter to the cultural level of the former is sheer begging the ques- 
tion. To allude but to the literary tradition of the period in which 
he professes to see so striking a similarity to the Indians, where can 
the latter, nomads, offer in evidence the religious and anthropo- 
gonic poetry attested by Tacitus, the choral songs reported by 
Jordanes and Procopius, the satirical songs mentioned by Ausonius, 
the transmitted gnomic poetry of the Anglo-Saxons and of the 
Northern tribes, the multitudinous charms adduced by Jordanes, 
by Beda, by the various homUies and Capitularies, the wealth of 
epic and heroic saga-material among the Langobards (Origo and 
Paulus Diaconus), the Franks (Einhard and Thegan), the Goths 
(Jordanes) and Anglo-Frisians (BeowulJ). Anyone conversant with 
the situation, or even the layman fmnbling through the first two 
hundred pages of Kogel, will instantly sense the out-of-date-ness of 
a return to Indian parallels. 

Professor Wiener's motives, however, stand out in clear outUnes. 
The reader is allowed to view bis claims and discoveries unhindered 
by an exhibition of excessive modesty. In^ the course of his 
historical invesrigations, thus we must envisage the process. 
Professor Wiener stumbles upon words in Wulfila's tongue which 
to him appear to bear the stamp of the Provence or of Araby or of 
Spain; he concludes at once that Gothic has been corrupted by 
Low Latin and by Arabic; such contamination, however, could not 
have taken place, if the Gothic Bible had been written in the fourth 
century; hence the Biblical translation occurred at a time when the 
foreign words in question could with ease have crept into the lan- 
guage. The vicious circle is completed by the above-mentioned 
imputation to the effect that the Germanic tribes must of necessity 
have led a semi-nomadic and marauding sort of existence during 
this period of insinuating Roman influence, so as to suffer their ad- 
ministrative machine — the famous Salic, Lombard, Burgundian, 
Ribuarian and Visigothic laws — to be built up by their legally 
trained neighbors! 
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Little need be said about the list of so-called Burgundian French 
words which Professor Wiener submits as evidences of such lin- 
guistic taint. He is a contemner of authority and does not disguise 
his impatience with the common run of philological conventions. 
It suits him to comdnce the reader that the Gothic preterito- 
present skulan has been derived from a Latin root, and he intro- 
duces a word culca or sculca to be found, in one form or other, not 
only in all European languages but even from Spain to Tibet. The 
origin of the word would be the solem coUocare of the Salic law, 
distorted to sculcare. Luckily we not only can postulate a Pre- 
germanic *skl on the basis of the cognate Gothic skulan, ON. skolo, 
Ags. sculan, OHG. sedan, but also remind Professor Wiener, 
apropos of his claim that no Indogermanic root from which skulan 
may be derived has been discovered, that the morphologic and 
semantic relation of the word with Armen. sxolem, Skt. skhdlati 
and Lit. skaliu has not yet been disproved, and that Got. skuldo and 
skulds are quite satisfactorily connected with Latin scelus and need 
not be based on a hypothetic confusion between Latin sctdtarius 
and scutarius< scutum. It is amazing to see what words can not by 
his methods be gathered under one shelter, cf. Lat. vigilia, Greek 
ffKovkra, Fr. coucher, Eng. skulk, scowl, Ger. sollen, Lat. scutum, 
Ags. scyld 'sin, crime.' The nearest modern counterpart, that we 
know, to this lineal descendant of ancient polyglot dictionaries, is 
Drake's "Discoveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Basque and other Caucasic languages, showing fundamental 
kinship of the Aryan tongues and of Basque with the Semitic 
tongues, Denver-London, 1907." 

Quite from the blue sky, our substantial belief as to the etymo- 
logical identity of Gothic boka (>OBg. buky), ON. b6k, OHG. 
buohha, Ags. boc, with the tree upon which the runes were incised 
(cf. Lat. liber, 'bark,' Gk. /SujSXos, 'papyrus bark,' so also Skt. 
bkurja) and with Gk. 0d7os and Lat. fdgus, is attacked by the 
following (Wiener, p. 57), "But bdka itself is of Latin origin. 
Before the sixth century libdlus was. not the only word for 'book, 
written document.' Far more often they employed pugillar, in 
Greek ttvktlov, tvklov, to express 'document,' while libellus desig- 
nated the complete book. It is this stem pug-, tvk-, which has 
produced Goth, boka, and from pugillar has been formed buccd- 
larius, the synonym of the later libellarius, and the Roman equiva- 
lent of the Greek homologus." Q.E.D. That libellarius designated a 
complete book is supported by a learned footnote from Suetonius; 
but the dependence of bdka on fug- is emitted as an obiter dictum. 

Space does not permit of comment on more discrepancies. In 
his article m the Nation, (Mar. 7, 1914, p. 567), Professor Wiener 
terms his method of treating the words as "historiological, not 
philological." The results are plain. The rules applicable to 
philological method may not perhaps be compared to cast iron, 
but they are like steel: elastic, withal strong and firm. We simply 
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have improved siace the days of lucus a non lucendo and hostler < 
oatslealer. 

Until, then, more reliable evidence is presented, we must still 
hold, with the "authorities," that linguistically the translation of 
the Gothic Bible need not be advanced to the eighth century. 
But, we are advised by Professor Wiener, Wulfila's authorship is a 
hollow sacrosanctism: Auxentius, Wulfila's disciple, does not allude 
to it, and Philostorgius, writing within half a century, must be 
discredited, despite his express mention of the translation, because 
he advanced the now exploded explanation that Wulfila omitted 
the Books of the Kings in order not to make his people too war- 
like. Sozomenus and Socrates have either plagiarized or para- 
phrased Philostorgius, hence are untrustworthy. Against such sum- 
mary procedure let the facts of the case protest. Auxentius does 
not allude to the translation of the Bible — not in the fragment which 
has been preserved to us as a marginal to the polemical writing of 
Maximinus. As much of the account as we possess, deals palpably 
enough with matters not relative to WuL&la's literary activities. 
These activities are mentioned only casually in the following passage 
contained in Kauffmann's Aus der Sckule des Wtdfila, "Et haec 
omnia de diuinis scribturis eum dixisse et nos describsisse qui legit 
intellegat qui et ipsis tribus Unguis plures tractatus et muitas inter- 
pretationes uolentibus ad utilitatem et (ad) aedificationem sibi ad 
aetemam memoriam et mercedem post se dereliquid." Professor 
Wiener quotes these lines and quotes them removed from the con- 
text. If the fragment be read in its entirety, it will be appreciated 
that in this particular portion of his writing Auxentius set himself 
the task of describing solely the dogmatic standpoint of his master, 
his concern being to demonstrate that he had preached the doc- 
trines of his sect, "in una et sola eclesia Cristi," for forty years in 
three languages. And, once more, we are dealing with a fragment 
and Auxentius cannot be expected to refer to Wulfila, every time 
his name occurs, as "the well-known translator of the Bible," any 
more than we follow a similar practice with Luther or St. Jerome. 

With regard to Philostorgius who, writing a few decades after 
Wulfila's death, clearly reports that fitrk<i>paciv ds rriv avrmv (fxjivriv 
Tos 7pa0os diroffas, TXrjv ye 617 tS>v jSafftKiluv, to brand him totally 
unreliable, because he advances an explanation probably current 
among the scholars of his day, even though it be unlikely, is as 
profound a fallacy as to impugn — if a personal note may be per- 
mitted — Professor Wiener's own motives or to condemn the totality 
of his scholarly accomplishments as soon as a few of his studies 
in Germanic etymology have been found wanting in absolute 
exactitude. At most, it is a matter of ill-judgment in procedure, a 
little disregard perhaps of the sometimes useful maxim, Ne supra 
crepidam sutor. With Professor Wieners manipulation of material, 
one can set up either the existence or the impossibility of a thing. 
Students of the hermeneutical vicissitudes of Tacitus' Germania may 
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recall the old Kritz-Baumstark controversy where, on the basis of 
that book, it was contended both that its author must have per- 
sonally been in Germany, and that he could not possibly have 
visited the land. 

The last point of importance in the book under consideration is 
concerned with the transmission of the Visigothic fragments. Pro- 
fessor Wiener cannot understand how, if the Bible was translated 
in the fourth century, it could still be the idiom current among the 
Romanized Goths two centuries later, his basic contention being 
that the MSS could not be of sixth century ItaUan origin. But, 
alterations in the language of the Bible, as its historical evolution 
amply attests, are extremely conservative, especially in the earher 
centuries, when the Scriptures were in the hands of a select few 
and not exposed to popular changes and interpretations — a schol- 
astic caste-idiom somewhat in the manner of Vedic, at the same time 
necessarily not far removed from the speech of the layman. Wit- 
ness the retarded revision of the Catholic Vulgate; the retention, 
through all these years and varying conditions, of the archaisms in 
the King James version, in Luther's Bible, or — to offer a non- 
Indogermanic type,— in the first complete Hungarian translation of 
the Bible, made in 1589, which is widely used by Protestants even 
now. 

The paleographical material which his book adduces in support 
of a complete exclusion of the Ostrogoths from participation in 
Wulfila's Bible is much more difficult to handle. Neither does the 
present writer, who is struck with wonder at Professor Wiener's 
versatility, lay claim to being a competent expert in diplomatics, 
nor is he in the fortunate position of having all the requisite repro- 
ductions before liim. Hence only a few remarks. Very few MSS 
have until now been located with certainty at the end of the eighth 
and the beginning of the ninth century — ^Amdt's assumption in his 
Schrifttafeln that the Cod. Colon. 106 was written in St. Martin's 
at Tours during the years 796 and 804, i.e ., the years of Alcuin's 
activity when the Carolingian minuscules were developed, being 
strongly opposed by Wattenbach in his Ardeitung — and it would 
be a far-famed feather in a scholar's bonnet, if he could definitely 
assign the silver-purple MS of the Gothic Bible to this period and 
this locality. All Gothic documents may not have originated in 
Italy — the discovery of the Egyptian fragments being a grave con- 
sideiution against this view, — but are we empowered to transpose 
the Codex Argenteus to a Carolingian territory because its uncial 
script approximates the imitative art of the costly MSS of the 
CaroUngian monarchs, any more than to vindicate for it a pror 
venience similar to that of the Codex Brixiamis (5 th century) 
which it closely resembles in genuine external characteristics,being 
written likewise on purple vellum with silver and gold letters and 
in neat uncial form ? As a further criterion of the late origin of the 
MS Professor Wiener mentions the Eusebian canons therein. As 
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is known, the text of the Bible is divided according to the sections 
which Eusebivis of Caesarea invented for the easier location of 
parallel-citations. These concordances appear on the margins of 
the Codex. The presence of these signs and of the convention- 
alized arches in the Trier er Ada-Handschrfit is undoubtedly a 
striking similarity, but the relation must not be one of contem- 
poraneity, but may as well be one of causality, the MS of Treves 
representing a development or a recrudescence of a fifth century 
peculiarity in one of the Carolingian MSS of which Traube says 
— to quote one of Professor Wiener's own authorities — that they 
" so oft das antike Vorbild auch in alien Ausserlichkeiten festhal- 
ten." {Pd. Forsch. 1904, p. 20.) 

In conclusion, it will not be an easy matter for Professor Wiener 
to explain away the linguistic antiquities of Gothic, the possession 
of a dual and of the mediopassive in verbs, the clear preservation of 
final and unaccented syllables, unique unrhotacized forms, redu- 
plicating verbs, etc., features which point to a much older stage of 
development, even in a MS transmission probably corrupted and 
corrected according to the notions of later scribes, than we can 
observe in any other Germanic dialect. 

Professor Wiener's book does not fail to arouse admiration. Its 
sensational aim, the uncommon clever jugglery of the linguistic 
warp and woof, a display of monumental learning bom of sedulous 
reading, the preparation and generalship of the attack upon the 
Germanic "Gibraltar," demand and receive their due mead of 
praise. But, whatever the disclosiures may be in the promised 
second volume, the present work must be adjudged melodramatic, 
rather than convincing. The reviewer, aware of the danger of 
mingling the office of an apologizer with that of an investigator, 
lays no claim to a victory when he has sought merely to refute 
objections; but in reality, aside perhaps from the discovery of a 
dogmatic similarity between the Skeireins and Alcuin's Commen- 
tary on St. John, the book has made upon him the impression more 
of a chaotic beginning, than of the perfection it would fain appear. 

Alexander Green. 

University of Illinois. 

The following note on the linguistic doctrines contained in Professor Wien- 
er's book is from the pen of my colleague, Professor Leonard Bloomfield. 

Professor Wiener's method in linguistic matters is one that has 
been repeatedly tried and found wanting. It is the method which 
Voltaire described.' Given endless latitude in supposing vowel 
and consonant changes, the investigator is free to identify any 
words whatever and to establish unbounded relationships of words 
and of languages. Needless to say, serious linguistic students 
have long ago — a. century ago this year — found better methods, 

» Cf., e. g., Giles. Short ManuaP, p. 46. 
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and for the last forty years or so have possessed, in the principle 
of phonetic regularity, a check, upon the consistency of their 
work. 

On page 177, for instance, Professor Wiener, wishing to show 
that Spanish gana 'desire, intention' and ganar 'earn' come from 
Latin genius, suddenly confronts his reader %\ath a "root QVR," 
meaning 'fire,' which is found, he says, "in all Eurasiatic lan- 
guages" (whatever this may mean: does it mean that Professor 
Wiener expects us to believe, on his mere assertion, that all the 
languages of Europe and Asia are related?) ; he will discuss, how- 
ever, only so much cf it "in the sub-form QVN" as concerns the 
matter in hand. He then cites a long list of words, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen: Chinese kwang 'light, splendor, 
clear, honor, eclat, naked, smooth,' Sumerian kun 'illumination, 
break of day, shine,' Dravidian bel- and ven- 'to shine' Egyptian 
ubcn, ttban, wan 'to shine,' Sanskrit vani 'Agni, God of fire,' vana 
'wood, forest, bush, forest home,' van- 'to wish, obtain, surpass, 
possess.' By way of comment it need only be remarked, for the 
benefit of the non-linguistic reader, that students of language have 
so far found no reason to assume a relationship between the above 
languages, and that Professor Wiener adduces none.''' 

It is only the same method in another guise when we are told 
(p. 36) that from a Medieval Latin ihunginus, in some such sense 
as 'tax-collector,' came Old English ge^ungen 'emeritus, prouectus, 
prefectus, veteranus miles' with the "back-formation" Zeon 
'thrive, flourish, grow, increase,' Gothic ^seihan, Old High German 
dihan, as well as a number of other Germanic words. This state- 
ment (and it is only one of many similar ones throughout the book) 
is so obscure and is opposed by so many considerations, that a 
linguistic student who reads it cannot help asking for some confirm- 
atory evidence, which, however, our author, contenting himself 
with mere assertion, does not give. There is no need of entering 
here upon such matters as the author's irregular and inconsistent 
selection of word-types (he jumbles ancient forms with modem, 
widely divergent cognates with the most obvious derivatives), or 
upon the confused order in which he presents his material, — 
matters which would be obvious to the linguistically trained reader 
and of little interest to any other, — but we may come at once to the 
more essential points. Professor Wiener says that "ihunginus has 
produced AS. ge^ungen." This, to be sure, in the work of any 
other writer, would mean that the word passed from Latin, as a 
loan-word, into Old English; but with Professor Wiener one cannot 
be certain even of that. For, on page 189, he tells us that " it is 
generally assumed that Gothic faihu is derived from Latin pecu." 
Now, as the belief of present-day linguistic scholars is not that the 
Gothic word "is derived from" the Latin, but that the two are 

-Sanskrit vani- f. 'wish, desire' is a normal derivative of van- 'to \vish'; 
vani-m. 'fire' occurs in a grammatical text at a relatively late date (see BR.s. v.). 
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divergent historic forms of a single pre-historic ("Primidve Indo- 
European'') prototype (cf., e. g., Brugmann, K. vgl. Gr., p. 152), 
we must charge our author with obscurity of expression (if not 
perhaps rather of ideas) in the whole matter of distinguishing 
between word-borrowing on the one hand and related forms on the 
other.' As, however, the trend of his arguments demands that 
we suppose Old English ge'Sungen to be a loan-word from Medieval 
Latin thungitms, we must assume this to be the author's meaning. 
At once a host of questions presents itself. Where did Medieval 
Latin thunginus come from? Medieval Latin is, of course, Latin 
written by people who spoke as their mother-tongue Italian, 
French, German, English, PoUsh, etc.: where did the Frankish and 
English writers get this word?' Why did they spell it with th} 
How did Gothic and English writers come to write the derived 
words with the characters ]> and 3? The oldest High German 
forms (see Grafi 5, 105 fE.; Professor Wiener does not regularly 
cite the oldest or, indeed, any particular form of Germanic words) 
have initial th-, which later changes, like any OHG. th- that corres- 
ponds to Gothic and English }?-, to d-: whence this queer coinci- 
dence?* Further, we are told that the Old English verb '6eon 'to 
flourish' is a "back-formation" from ge^ungen. We ask at once, 
on what model? Linguistic scholars assume analogic formations 
only when they can at the same time explain them; as everyone 
who has dealt with Old English knows the forms of 3eo« (pret. 
sg. ^dh, pi. Zungon, ^igon, ^ugon, pple. ^ungen, ^igen, ^ogen, see 
Sievers-Cook,' p. 285) as an isolated irregularity, why does not 
Professor Wiener see fit to mention the motives for such an ana- 
logic formation in opposition to all the other habits of the lan- 
guage? Why does he not explain, as surely he is obliged to, the 
strange fact that these forms, in the very details of their irregu- 
larity, support the usual assumption, namely that the word is 
Germanic and of Primitive Indo-European age? No matter how 
open to conviction one might be (and it is the business of scientists 
to be open to conviction), one must expect an author to present 
some support when he makes an assertion so entirely at odds with 
any facts available. In view of all this, is it not far more probable 
that Medieval Latin thunginus is nothing but a latinization of a 
Germanic ^ngen (e.g., OE.), the old past participle of the verb 

3 Cf. also p. 103. So, in the Nation, vol. 98, 695, Professor Wiener trium- 
phantly supports his claim that Goth. dtd]>s is a loan from a Latin dultum, by 
quoting the correspondence Goth. wair]>an ■.=La.t. verto (cf.e.g., Giles,-p. 69 fi). 

* Or does Professor Wiener mean to imply that, as the office of the thun- 
ginus developed out of that of the ducenaritts (as he tells us on p. 22 f.), so the 
word thunginus out of the word ducenarius? This would present novelties (or 
absurdities) of Latin and Romanic sound-history and orthographic tradition 
even wilder than those above indicated. 

' Or did Medieval Latin thunginus actually have an initial spirant in pro- 
nunciation? If it did, how could this Latin word come to contain a sound 
that does not occur elsewhere in that language? 
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OHG. iMhan, dihan, OE. Zeon} Especially as Professor Wiener 
adduces no reason for abandoning the accepted interpretation of 
the irregularities of this verb, — ^an interpretation which, as it 
classes with a host of parallel cases peculiarities that in the indi- 
vidual dialects are entirely inexplicable, comes as near to certainty 
as any doctrine in a historical science can come; — for the loss of h 
with vowel-contraction occurs regularly in Old English (Sievers- 
Cook' 157) ; the variation of h and g is in accord with the numerous 
examples grouped together under the term "Verner's law" and 
answering to the position of the word-accent in Sanskrit (e.g., 
Streitberg, UG. 124 ff., Brugmann, K. vgl. Gr. 190); the loss of » 
before h with vowel-lengthening is regular in Germanic {UG. 76 f.; 
K. vgl. Gr. 115); and, finally, the Primitive Germanic formula thus 
postulated corresponds, sound for sound, with the present of the 
Lithuanian tenku tekti 'to be sufficient, reach' {K. vgl. Gr. 115, cf. 
Kurschat, Wb. 2, 453), and with Avestan tancista- 'strongest' 
(Torp-Faik in Fick, Wb. i* p. 180; for other forms possibly repre- 
sented in the Gic. word see e. g., Falk-Torp, N.-D. et. Wb. s. v. 
gedigen). Does not such a set of facts deserve at least some men- 
tion, a historic doctrine that agrees so completely with these facts, 
some refutation? 

But this is not all. The Medieval Latin word appears also in the 
spelling iunginus, and from this form Professor Wiener derives 
(p. 36) OE. dugan 'to profit, avail, be virtuous, good,' Gothic 
dugan^ 'to be of avail,' OHG. tugari' 'valere, poUere, prodesse.' As 
we see here a different Germanic initial, we must conclude that the 
th- of Latin thunginus did indicate some pronunciation other than 
t; — though Professor Wiener gives us no information about this 
strange double form, tmparalleled in the entire history of Latin 
speech. He has discovered a new sound in a language so well- 
known, so thoroughly studied, and so important to all of us as 
Latin, and yet, not to speak of producing evidence, does not even 
explicitly state his discovery. Aside from this example of exces- 
sive modesty (not quite in accord, one is compelled to say, with 
Professor Wiener's tone in other parts of the book), the statement 
that Med. L. tunginus produced OE. dugan, etc., demands certain 
corollaries. No one has a right to expect such a statement to be 
taken seriously and no serious student of Germanic linguistics 
could make it, without giving some account of his reasons for 
ignoring the immense phonetic discrepancy between the Latin 

' Does not occur in this form, see Streitberg, Gotisches EleTncntarbutk''*, p. 
1S3. 

' This form does not occur (Braune, AM. Gr.^'', p. 298) and is impossible, 
for the_ vowel of modem German taugen does not go back to an older u, but to 
ou, as is shown by the pronunciation in the modem German dialects (see, e. g., 
Fischer, Schwab. Wb. 2, ill) and by the spelling of the later MHG. tougen; 
this form, which superseded earlier tugen, tiigen, (with short «), is part of an 
analogic regularization of the whole verb on the basis of the sg. pres. form 
MHG. touc (see, e. g., Michels, MittdhochdeiUsches ElemaUarbuchr, p. 196). 
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and the Germanic forms, the irregular inflection of the latter, and 
the dialectal distribution of d- and t- in the OHG. forms (see 
Graff 5, 369 fE.; his heading is purely theoretical, cf. 1, vii.), which 
corresponds exactly to the usual fortunes of Primitive Germanic 
d- in High German, and differs from the treatment of Latin loan- 
words in that language (Braune, Akd. Gr?-* 140). 

In addition to their lack of support, the author's assertions have 
the weakness of presenting numerous inconsistencies, which he 
does not trouble himself to mention or explain. For instance, 
Latin U, which becomes d in OE. dugan, etc., furnishes a Germanic 
t on page 37, where we are told that OHG. trost, OE. treow, OHG. 
triuwa come from a Latin trustis. 

It would be out of place to use the pages of this journal for any 
further description of Professor Wiener's Hnguistic methods, 
examples of which any student of language will find for himself 
and appreciate without a commentary. 

Of more significance, — and a sad commentary upon the condi- 
tion of linguistic studies in our country, — is the fact that Professor 
Wiener's statements upon Slavic matters are fully as bad as those 
pertaining to other linguistic fields. His faults range from mere 
violations of the ordinary craftsmanship of Slavic linguistics to 
the most unprecedented and improbable assertions, unaccom- 
panied by argument, comment, or reference, or even by any sign 
of consciousness of their novelty. A few examples must suflice. 
Professor Wiener's transcription of Slavic forms is not only unusual 
but also inconsistent; thus he uses y both to indicate palatalization 
of a consonant (e. g., "Slavic" tyagati — pp. 36,212 beside the usual 
sign of palatalization, e. g., on p. 15) and in the usual value of the 
high mixed or back vowel (e. g., pusiyni, p. 103). He quotes as 
" Slavic" forms that are specifically Russian, e. g., pp. 36,212 tuga 'op- 
pression,' where the OldBulgarian tand P. SI.) form is tqga, although 
at other tunes distinguishing between "Slavic" and Russian (e.g., 
p. 90). As an example of the Slavic group *dong- he quotes (p. 36), 
not one of the many clear forms that are available from 0. B. and 
the other Slavic languages, but, for some mysterious reason, Pol- 
ish duzy, — the most unfortunate choice possible; for, as every 
tiro in Slavic linguistics knows, PoKsh is the one modern Slavic 
language that preserves the Primitive Slavic nasalized vowels (see, 
e.g., Vondrak, Vgl. si. Gr. 1, 132).'' 

Sparing the reader any recital of the Slavic words which Professor 
Wiener derives from Latin (whether through Germanic forms or 

» PoKsh duzy is an unexplained form, the most plausible guess being that it 
dees not belong to the Slavic group *dong-, but is cognate with Gotluc daug, 
OE. dugan, etc. (see Bemeker, Et. Wb. 218). In other words, Polish duiy is a 
form which cannot be adduced for, but only against Professor Wiener's con- 
tention that these Germanic words are loans from Latin. But why not simply 
cite one's Slavic words in the customary OB. form? And why not inform one- 
self (say, from Leskien's Handhich) about the values of the Old Bulgarian 
letters, instead of making errors of transcription which look like those of a linguis- 
tically untrained speaker of Russian? 
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not, is not clear) in violation of every imaginable criterion of 
Slavic linguistic history, one may mention in conclusion, as an 
example of the Aristophanic extremes to which such methods as 
those of Professor Wiener may bring a student, his assumption 
(p. 177) of formal relationship between "Slavic gor- 'bum' " and 
"Slavic bel- 'white'," — under the aegis, to be sure, of the protean 
"Eurasian root QVR." 

L. B. 



THE SOLILOQUY IN GERMAN DRAMA, by erwin w. roess- 
LEH. New York, Columbia University Press, 1915. 8vo., 

In six chapters: 'Early Indigenous Drama,' 'The Pseudo-Classic 
Drama," "The Era of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller," "The Romantic 
Drama," "Forerunners of the Modem Realistic Drama," and 
"Recent Developments" this study attempts a complete survey 
of the soliloquy in theory and practice. 

An ambitious undertaking, which, however, cannot be called a 
failure. There is industry, judgment, sound rather than keen, a 
businesslike sense of method, and robust, if not always strictly 
conventional, English.^ To be sure, as with Miss Helmrich's study 
of the chorus^ one might, for the earlier periods, call the supply of 
texts inadequate. But what is planned is, after aU, I suppose, a 
survey, taking in representative plays and fixing on representative 
traits. As such this monograph yields valuable results. 

Indeed, whoever looks first and foremost for philosophic ana- 
lysis, minute and plentiful documentation and scientific caution in 
stating results, might easily be deceived by the breezy directness 
of this booklet and underestimate it. Thus the author recognizes 
only six types of soliloquies, whereas his predecessor in the field, 
DtiseP formally distinguished a good many more. Yet Mr. Roess- 
ler is fully aware of intermediary types and seldom fails to recog- 
nize them. 

However, even if allowances be made, the critic balks at a number 
of points. A number of books, easy of access, should have been 
utilized: Rodewald on the a part, Mauermann and Zickel on stage 
directions, Bamberg on Goethe's use of the soliloquy.'' Neither 

' "Tlie author's main concern was to get the story across," p. 21; " wrathy 
reflections," p. 43; "Ibsen's technic . . . was on a friendly footing with 
the soliloquy," p. 101. 

' The History of the Chorus in the German Drama, by Elsie Winifred 
Helmrich. New York, Columbia University Press, 1912. Cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Jan. 1915. 

= Der dramatische Monolog in der Poetik des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
und in den Dramen Lessings, Hamburg-Leipzig, 1897. 

* V. Rodewald, Das k part im deutschen Schauspiel, I, Heidelberg, 1908. 
M. Zickel, Die scenarischen Bemerkungen im Zeitalter Gottscheds und Les- 
sings. Berlin, 1900. S. Mauermann, Die Biihnenanweisungen im deutschen 
Drama bis 1700. Berlin, 1911. W. Bamberg's, Die Verwendung des Mono- 
logs in Goethes Dramen. Leipzig-Hamburg, 1914 may have appeared too late. 



